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Ratecheje iiber Frage 92—97. 


Liebe Rinder! 

Das Gejeg joll uns hauptiadhlicd dazu dienen, dak wir daraus 
unjere Siinde erfennen fernen. Was ijt Siinde? Dieje Frage wollen 
wir un$ heute aus Gottes Wort beantworten. 

Wie [autet der Sprud) 1 Yoh. 3, 4? 

Was ijt hiernad die Siimde? ,Die Siinde ijt das Unredht.” 

Wann ijt etwas unredht? Wenn e8 nicht recht ift. 

Wer fann uns allein jagen, was recht ijt? Gott allein. 

Wo jagt er uns das? Er fjagt eS uns im Gejes. 

Wann ijt jomit eine Sade recht? Wenn fie mit dem Gejek 
iibereinjtimmt. 

Wann ijt eine Sache unrecht? Wenn fie nicht mit dem Gefeg 
iibereinjtimmt oder davon. abrveidt. 

Wieviel von dem, was vom Gejek abiweidt, ijt Sindee? Wiles, 
was vom Gejeg abiweidt, ijt Siimde. 

Was ijt aljo Siinde? Sede Mbweichung von der Richtidnur 
deS gottlicen Gejeges.” 

Nun zeigt un$ der Ratedhismus, durd wen die Siinde 
in Die Welt gefommen ift. Wie lautet der Sprucdh 1 Sob. 
3,82 ,Wer Siinde tut” ujrw. 

Seit wann jiindigt der Teufel? Der Teufel fiindigt von Anfang. 

Wie mup der Teufel von Wnfang fein, wenn er jeitdem fiindigt? 
Er musk unbeilig und gottlo$ fein. 

Wie hatte aber Gott auch ihn erjdatffen? Er hatte auc ihn beilig 
erjchaffen. 

Was hat er gleich) getan? Er hat gleid) Siinde getan. Yoh. 8, 44. 

Von wem ijt er dadurch abgewiden? Er ift von Gott abgqewiden. 

Wer hat aljo zuerjt gefiindigt? Der Teufel hat zuerjt gefiindigt. 

Was ijt durch ihn in die Welt gefommen? Die Siinde. 
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Durd wen ijt die Siinde in die Welt gefommen? , Durd 
den Teufel, welder zuerjt von Gott abgewiden ijt.” 

Die Schrift lehrt un aber aud, dab die SGiinde Durd den 
Menfaden in die Welt gefommen ijt. Wie lautet der Sprud) Rom. 
5,12? ,Durd einen” uf. 

Durch wen ijt hiernac) die Siinde in die Welt gefommen? Durd 
einen Menjfdeu. 

Wie hatte Gott die erjten Mtenjdhen erjdaffen? Er hatte fie 
heilig erfdhaffen. 

Weldhes Gebot hatte ifnen aber Gott im Paradieje gegeben? 
1 Mof. 2, 16. 17. 

Wer fhlich fich nun in Gejtalt der Schlange an Eva heran? Der 
jdon von Gott abgewidene und in Siinde gefallene Teufel. 

Wogu iiberredete der Teufel die Eva? Er iiberrebete fie dagu, 
Gottes Gebot gu iibertreten. 

Warum hatte der Teufel jie dazu nicht gwingen fonnen? Weil 
jie vollfommen beilig und gerecht war. 

Was tat Eva aber dod? Gie iibertrat Gottes Gebot. 

Was hatte fie damit getan? Sie hatte Unredt, das8 heift, 
Siinde, getan. 

Warum hatte fie damit Siinde getan? Weil fie dadurd von 
Gottes Gebot abgewicen war. 

Und wie hatte fie fic) vom Teufel gur Siinde verfiihren laffen, 
da er fie nicht gwingen fonnte? Gie hatte jid) freiwillig gur Siinde 
verfiibren Lajjen. 

Wer willigte auch in die Siinde und nahm von der verbotenen 
Srudt? Wdam. 

Durd wen ijt die Siinde aljfo aud) in die Welt gefommen? 
,Durd den Menjfden, der jis freiwillig vom Teufel 
zur Sinde bat verfiibren lajjen 

Wie vielerlet ijt die Siinde? Bweierlet: CErbjiinde und wirf- 
lice Siinde. 

Was ijt die Erbfiinde? 

Wir reden gundadhjt von der Erbfiinde. Aus melden beiden 
Wortern ijt ,Erbfiinde” zulammengefest? Wus den beiden Wortern 
,erben” und ,,Siinde”. 

Was ijt ein Erbe? Denkt an da neunte Gebot! E83 find das 
die Giiter, die jemand von feinen Eltern oder andern Verwandten 
iiberfommt. 

Was ijt nun aud von den Eltern auf die Kinder. vererbt? Die 
Giinde ijt bon den Eltern auf die Kinder vererbt. 
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Was befennt darum David Pf.51,72 ,,Siebhe, id) bin aus” ufw. 
Woraus ijt er gleicdwie alle Menjden gezeugt? Er ijt aus 

jindlidem Samen gegeugt. 

Wie ijt er gleid) allen andern Menjdhen empfangen? Er ijt in 
Siinden empfangen. 

M18 mas find wir jdon geboren? Wir find alS Siinder geboren. 

Wodurd ijt aljo die Siinde auf un gefommen? Durd die 
Empfangnis und Geburt. 

Woher haben denn die Eltern die Siinde? Sie haben fie aud 
pon ihren Eltern geerbt. 

Von wem ijt die Siinde auf un vererbt worden? Bon Adam. 
1 Moj. 5, 3. 

Was ijt hiernad die Erbfiinde? Die Giinde, welde wir 
pon Mdam her geerbt haben. 

Nun zeigt der Ratechismus, was die Siinde ijt, die wir von 
Adam her geerbt haben. Was fagt Chrijtus hiervon Yoh. 3, 6? 
, Was vom Fleifd geboren” ujrw. 

Was ijt hier unter ,,%leijch” gu verjtehen? Die bofe, fiindige 
Natur ift darunter 3u verjtehen. 

Wie wiirde nun der Sprud) lauten, wenn du diefe Worte jtatt 
nwileifd” fegen wiirdeft? Was von der fiindigen menjdliden Natur 
geboren wird, da ijt fiindige menfdlidhe Natur. 

Wie ijt alfo die menjchlide Natur durd die Erbfiinde geworden? 
Sie ift fiindig und verderbt geworden. 

Und wieviel von der menjdlicen Natur ijt verderbt? Wlles, 
was vom ,,leifdh” geboren wird, alfo die gan3ze menfdlicje Natur. © 

Wie jehr die ganze menjdlide Natur verderbt ijt, jagt Paulus 
Rim. 7, 18. Was jteht da gejdrieben? ch wei, dak” uf. 

Was meint Paulus mit den Worten ,,in meinem Fleifde”? Er 
meint jeine fiindige, verderbte Natur. 

Wieviel Gute3 wohnt nod in unjerer Natur? C8 wohnt nidts 
Gute mehr darin. 

Wie jehr ijt aljo die ganze menjidlicde Natur durd) die Erbfiinde 
perderbt? Gie ijt pollig verderbt. Sie ijt gan3 und vollig 
verderbt. 

So waren wir nidt am Anfang. Gott jduf den Menjden in 
Heiligfeit und Geredhtigfeit. Weffen find wir alfo durd die Erb- 
fiinde beraubt worden? Wir find der anerfdaffenen Ge- 
redtigfeit beraubt worden. Lied 236,1. 

Wogu find wir geneigt? Wir find 3u allem Bojen geneigt. 

Was jagte daher Gott jelbjt von dem menjdliden Gejdledt 
1 Mof. 8,21? ,Das Dichten de3 menjdliden HSerzen3” ufiw. 
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Was verjtehjt du unter dem ,,Dichten” de3 menjdliden Serzens ? 
Sch verjtehe dDarunter das Denfen, Trachten, Streben, Verlangen des 
menjdliden Serzens. 

Wie ijt das Denfen, Trachten und Verlangen de8 menjdlichen 
Herzens bejdhaffen? Es ijt boje von Yugend auf. 

3u wie vielem Bofen ijt e8 geneigt? Zu allem Bofen ijt es 
geneigt. 

Worin bejteht aljo die Erbfjiinde? Sie ijt die vollige Ber- 
derbtheit der gangen menjdliden Natur, welde nun der anerjdaf- 
fenen Geredtigfeit beraubt und gu allem Bojen geneigt ijt.“ 

Was nun die Strafe der Erbfiinde ijt, zeigt uns Eph. 2, 3. 
Wie lautet der -Sprud? ,Wir waren aud” ufw. 

Was heikt das: ,, Wir waren Rinder des Bornes“? Wir waren 
unter Gottes Zorn und Strafe. 

Seit wann find wir unter Gottes Zorn und Strafe? Wir find 
von Natur, von Geburt an, ehe wir felbjt Bofes tun, unter 
Gottes Zorn. 

Und warum find wir da? Weil wir fdon in Siinden ge- 
boren find. 

Wem find wir aljo jon durd die Erbjiinde unterworfen? Wir 
find der Verdammnis unterworfen. 

Wie elend find wir doch von Natur! ES wohnt nists, ni dts 
@utes in uns, und wir waren ohne SEjum ewig verloren. (Vol. 
Syn.-B. N. 1868, Mt. 1877, Mitt! 1882, Nebr. 1891.) 


Was ift wirklide Siinde? 

Welcdhes ijt die andere Art der Siinde? E8 ijt die wirfliche 
Siinde. 

Ron weldhem Wort ijt ,wirflid” abgeleitet? Bon dem Wort 
»wirfen”, ,,gemirft”, ijt e8 abgeleitet. 

Was bedeutet ,wirfen”? E8 bedeutet etwas tun, vollbringen. 

Was heikt alfo wirflide Siinde? Die qewir#te Siinde, das 
heigt, Siinde, die wir tun, vollbringen. 

Erbfiinde ijt die angeborne bofe Natur und Bejdhaffenheit des 
Menjden, und wirklidhe Siinde ijt die Siinde, die wir tun oder 
wirfen. Diefe wirflicen Sinden gefchehen fdhon durd) Gedanfen. 
Wie lautet der Sprudh Matth. 15,19? Aus dem Herzen fommen 
arge Gedanfen” uj. 

Was fiir Gedanfen fommen aus unferm Serzen? E8 fommen 
arge Gedanfen aus unfjerm Herzen. 

Weldhe argen Gedanfen nennt unjer Sprud? Er nennt Mord, 
Ehebrud) uj. 
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Weldhes Gebot itbertritt derjenige, welder Gedanfen des Mordes, 
Haffes und Zornes in jeinem Herzen hat? Er iibertritt das fiinfte Ge- 
bot. (Much an andern Geboten 3u zeigen.) 

Was iibertritt der, welder bije Gedanfen oder Vegierden hat? 
Er iibertritt daS gottlichke Gefeg und tut oder wirft Sinde. 

Was ijt hiernack wirflidhe Siinde? Wile libertretungen des gott- 
licen GejegeS in Begierden und Gedanfen find Siimde. 

Man jagt im Spricmwort: Wes das Herz voll ijt, de3 geht der 
Mund iiber.” Wie offenbaren fich aud) die bdjen Gedanfen des 
Herzens? Sie offenbaren fic) in bojen Worten. 

Was iibertritt der, welder hoje Worte redet? Er iibertritt Got- 
tes Gejek (3.8. Fluchen, Schworen, Lajtern, Spotten, Faljdgeugnis- 
reden). 

Was ijt aljo auch wirklide Siinde? Wile ibertretung des gott- 
lichen Gejeges in Worten. 

Wogu fommt eS endlid, wenn die bdjen Gedanfen und Worte 
nidt unterdriidt werden? €s fommt 3u bdjen Werfen und Taten. 

Was ift aljo auch wirklice Siinde? ~Wlle Uibertretung de3 gott- 
lidken Gejeges in Werfen. 

Wie nennt man die Sinden, die wir tun oder begehen? Wan 
nennt fie Begehung$finden. 

Safobus weijt aber noch auf andere Giinden hin. Wie lautet 
der Sprud Saf. 4,17? ,Wer da weik, Gutes gu tun” uf. 

Was ijt hiernad Siinde? Wenn einer wei, Gutes 3u tun, und 
tut eS nidft. 

Wie nennt man die Siinde, wenn einer etivas Gutes gu tun 
unterlapt? Man nennt fie UnterlajjungS$fiinde. 

Der Priefter und Levit im Gleichnis madjten fic) der Unterlaj- 
jungsjiinde jchuldigq. BemerfenSwert ijt, dak Mtatth. 25, 3i—46 
der Richter am Yiingiten Tage den Gottlojen die Unterlajjungs- 
jiinden vorbalt. 

Wir haben aus Gottes Wort gelernt, daR alle Menjden von 
Natur Siinder find, und dak aud) die Wiedergebornen da3 Gejex 
Gottes nicht erfiillen fonnen und jomit Giinde tun. Wie fann aljo 
fein Menjd der Sinden [08 und vor Gott geredht und feliq werden? ' 
Rein Menjc&h fann durch des Gejeges Werke feiner Siimden [0S und 
vor Gott gerecht und felig werden. 

Wer allein fann un fagen, wie wir unferer Siinden [03 werden 
fonnen? Gott allein fann un8 da8 jagen. 

Sagt er un da8 aud) im Gejeg? Nein. 

Wo jagt er uns da8? Das fagt er uns im Evangeiium. 
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Was fagt uns da$ Evangelium Rom. 10,4? ,,Chrijtus ijt” ufw. 

Was heift das: ,,Chriftus ijt des Gefeges Ende“? Yn Chrijto 
hat da8 Gefek jein Ziel erreidht, das heikt, Chrijtus hat alle Forde- 
rungen des Gefeges vollfommen erfiillt und die im Gejek gedrohten 
Strafen fiir uns abgebiipt. 

Und wer foll die von Chrijto ermworbene Geredtigfeit haben? 
Seder, der an Chrijtum glaubt. 

Die Lehre vom Glauben lernen wir im gweiten Hauptitiic, das 
wit da8 nadjte Mal 3u betradten anfangen werden. Betet fleigig 
3u Gott dem Heiligen Geijt, dak er euch den rechten Glauben jdenfen 
wolle! Amen. (ied 240, 8; 248, 3.4. Bal. Syn.-B. Mittl. 1876.) 

W. C. RK. 
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Christian Training Is God’s Prerogative. 





“J will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go; I will guide thee with Mine eye.” (Ps. 32, 8.) Thus 
speaks God. The training of children is God’s prerogative. He 
alone can train. Before a child can be brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, it must become a child of God. God 
alone can effect this. The child is born in sin. In consequence, 
it is under God’s wrath. It is a slave of Satan. It is wholly 
depraved, totally devoid of understanding ‘in spiritual things, and 
without any ability to work its own spiritual reform. Sin must 
be washed away. The wrath of God must be appeased. The light 
from on high must illumine the darkened mind. A spiritual re- 
form must take place, to effect which human wisdom and knowl- 
edge are powerless. God, and God alone, can do this. 

But more. Christian training purposes to keep a child in 
baptismal grace, that from day to day it may grow in faith, lead 
a godly life, and die a blessed death. God alone can effect this 
also. If it is true that we cannot by our own reason or strength 
believe in Jesus Christ, our Lord, or come to Him, but that the 
Holy Ghost has called us by the Gospel, enlightened us with His 
gifts, then it is also true that He has sanctified and kept us in 
the true faith, He who hath begun the good work must also 
perform it. (Phil. 1, 6.) The precious seed planted within young 
and pliant hearts must be supplied with the proper nourishment. 
The light that dawned upon the dark and gloomy night must in- 
crease in volume and brilliancy. The old man within must die 
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from day to day, and the new man grow in comparison. Young 
soldiers of the Cross must be trained and drilled and armed for 
the deadly strife with the principalities of hell. The child must 
learn to fight the good fight of faith, and finally, in that supreme 
moment, know how to win the crown of glory. In this school God 
educates; in this army God is chief. 

For God knows man. He knows man thoroughly. He is the 
Fountain of all wisdom and knowledge, also of the wisdom of 
training the young. He says: “I know them.” (John 10, 27.) 
He knows the natural inclinations and weaknesses of each indi- 
vidual, knows how to lead and guide them, the means that will 
prove most effective how much Law and how much Gospel. He 
knows man with loving-kindness. His love, so fervent, brought 
Him down from heaven into lowliness, humiliation, pain, and 
ignominious death. And His love is not abated, the fountain of 
His mercy is not stopped. The union effected by His vicarious 
suffering and death is as firm as ever. He is still the Vine, and 
we are the branches. If we abide in Him and He in us, we shall 
bring forth much fruit; for without Him we can do nothing. (John 
15, 5.) This is also true in the work of training and education. 
God, therefore, alone can train. 

And He alone has a right to train. For the children are His 
own. He has placed them into our charge; He will call for them 
again. He instituted marriage and blessed man with fruitfulness. 
“Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord, and the fruit of the 
womb is His reward.” (Ps. 127, 3.) He creates them, He pre- 
serves them — He also calls them home, and thus proves His 
authority. “We believe that God has made us and all creatures, 
that He has given us house, home, wife, and children.” But these 
very children, descendants of our common parent, who was created 
in the image of God, holy, just, and without sin and guilt, but who 
lost the image of God, are in like sin with Adam, flesh born of 
flesh, lost. He bought them with a price. (1 Cor. 6, 20.) He, 
“with that mercy never ending, which all conception far tran- 
scends,” came to seek and to save that which was lost. (Luke 
19, 10.) He “purchased and won them from all sins, from death 
and from the power of the devil, not with gold or silver, but with 
His holy, precious blood and with His innocent suffering and death, 
that they should be His own.” In this sense all children without 
exception are His; for all alike He created and redeemed. But 
our children, brought to Him in Baptism, and thereby regenerated 
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and born again and made heirs of everlasting life, are His in actual 
ownership. They are truly His own. He washed them with the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
He shed on them abundantly through Jesus Christ, their Savior, 
that, being justified by His grace, they should be made heirs ac- 
cording to the hope, of eternal life. (‘Titus 3,5.) Our children of 
wrath are now made children of grace by faith worked in them 
through Baptism. God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost dwells 
in them. They are truly God’s own. And being God’s, who would 
deny God the right of authority over them? Truly, Christian 
training is God’s prerogative. 

History corroborates it, the history of nations and individuals. 
Your attention is called to Israel, Joseph, David, Paul. Luther, 
born in an age of corruption and spiritual depravity and doctrinal 
errors, in lowliness and poverty, by the guiding hand of God is 
trained and reared the Reformer of God’s Church. God splendidly 
equipped him with the highest mental and intellectual capabilities. 
In poverty he learns humility. Heathen classics furnish the means 
of understanding the language of the apostles and evangelists, and 
strengthen his mind for correct reasoning. Pagan philosophy, 
which had swayed the world since the days of Alexander, testifies 
against itself that human devices and codes of morality invented 
by man are insufficient to appease a smitten conscience. By chance, 
as some will say, but in reality by the grace and mercy of God, he 
finds a Bible at Erfurt, the first he had ever seen. How delighted 
he is, how he pores over it! But he understands it not. The morn- 
ing star of justification had not yet dawned. He must first needs 
go to a cloister, inventions of man, monuments loudly proclaiming 
the false doctrine of salvation by deeds of the Law. There God 
teaches him to pray, the insufficiency of works, man’s utter de- 
pravity. He goes to Rome. In the very act of a deed of human 
law, God sends His word: “The just shall live by faith.” (Rom. 
1, 17.) The day has dawned, and the glorious sun of the Word 
of God moves higher and higher on the firmament of the Chureh 
until it reaches the zenith at mid-day of the Reformation. Luther 
went to God’s school. He was drilled in God’s armory. His work 
is God’s work; God trained him. Christian training is God’s pre- 
rogative. 

And this very fact is to act as an incentive and encourage- 
ment for us parents, pastors, and congregations earnestly to take 
up the work of Christian training, and hopefully to continue in 
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the same, confident that our work will not be in vain. Indeed, if 
in the work of Christian training and education we were to rely 
on ourselves, if the success of the work depended on us, on the 
means we could devise, the methods we could invent, we might as 
well give up in despair. And in that we find the secret of failure 
of modern training and education, that men have cut loose ‘from 
God as the source of all training, and adopted methods of their 
own. And failure must, and always will, be the result of an edu- 
cation where God is not recognized as the one whose prerogative 
it is to train. But in an education where God does the work, there 
the necessary wisdom will be acquired, the right means and methods 
will be used, and success will crown the work. 

More than human wisdom is required to make the training of 
the child a success. Wisdom from on high is necessary. God alone 
can furnish it. He must provide the means. That is the Word of 
God; and the methods are clearly stated in it: Law — Gospel. 
Rev. L. Hoelter, of Chicago, in his work on Christian training. 
very aptly says: “So-called humanism—a degenerate form of true 
humanism — clasps its delicate hands in holy terror in view of the 
inhumanity which earnestly advises the Sacred Book in which God 
speaks to man as a means of training the young, and boasts of its 
own humanitarian methods. But of its success also? Alas, no; it 
should hide its face and weep over the tares that, as a result of it, 
in great profusion, grow in the field of the world. He who has 
learned t6 know God according to His Word knows that no one 
is more ‘humane’ than the eternal Love and Mercy, and that also 
in these matters the most experienced and wisest educator might 
learn something from Him; He will not permit old Adam to pose 
as an angel of light in the form of such humanism, but will say: 
Apage, Satanas! ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ (Luke 4, 8.) He 
learns more and more humbly and earnestly to seek the means sup- 
plied by God, to use it, to carry out its instructions, and to act 
accordingly.” (Book form, p. 49.) And what folly to cut loose 
from God! God alone giveth the increase. (1 Cor. 3,6.) Hear 
what Luther says: “If successful, then thank God; .. . for that 
children turn out well is not in our power, but in God’s; never will 
the voyage prosper unless God be in the boat.” (III, 595.) Indeed, 
Christian training is God’s prerogative. 


Proceedings of Illinois Dist., 1899. 
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Some Information Concerning Parochial Schools. 


(Published by the School Board of the Michigan District of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States.) 





Much has been recently said and written about parochial 
schools, much that is true, and more that is untrue. This article 
is written for-the purpose of giving reliable information on the 
subject in question. 

At the outset of our remarks we desire to call the attention of 
our readers to the fact that we are speaking of Lutheran schools in 
particular. 

The official name of these schools is “Lutheran Parochial 
Schools.” They are so called because they are maintained by a 
Lutheran parish, or congregation. 

They are sometimes called German schools, but that is a mis- 
nomer. It is true that the German language is taught in them, but 
only in connection with the instruction in religion. The object of 
these schools, however, is not to perpetuate the German language. 
They will survive, though the German language ceases to be a 
branch of instruction or the medium of instruction. Even now the 
majority of them are more English than German, the only study in 
German being religion, while all the secular branches are being 
taught through the medium of the English language. Indeed. 
quite a number of them are already entirely English. 

The aim of these schools is to give their pupils a* thorough 
instruction in religion. Because this cannot be done by means of 
the Sunday-school nor through the public schools, from which all 
religion is barred by the Constitution, the Lutheran congregations 
consider it their Christian duty to maintain separate schools, in 
which their children receive a thorough instruction in the Christian 
religion. Thus they are trained to be intelligent Christians. The 
parochial schools are the nurseries of the Church. But a good 
Christian is always a good citizen. The parochial schools also serve 
the Government in the best way by turning out good, law-abiding 
citizens. The Lutheran people heartily concur in the sentiment ex- 
pressed so beautifully by our forefathers in the Bill of Rights 
granted to the State of Michigan, to wit: “Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.” The framers of our Constitution transferred 
this sentence literally to the Eleventh Article of the Constitution 
of Michigan, thus adopting it as an expression of their own views. 
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Though the maintenance of these parochial schools is con- 
nected with heavy expense, the Lutherans cheerfully make this 
sacrifice, besides paying their taxes for the maintenance of the 
public schools. Never have the Lutherans demanded a division 
of the school funds on account of their parochial schools. They 
realize that, if it is their duty and pleasure to maintain their own 
schools, it is their business to defray the expenses out of their 
own pockets. 

Besides giving their pupils a thorough religious training, the 
parochial schools do not neglect the secular side of their education. 
On the contrary, it is their ambition to make their pupils profi- 
cient in every kind of worldly knowledge. Again, the medium 
for imparting this instruction is the English language. They are 
bound to do this for the reason that they are in part governed by 
the compulsory school law, which prescribes the branches of knowl- 
edge for each grade. They are: Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Physiology, United States History, Music, and Draw- 
ing. The parochial schools are obliged to turn out proficient pu- 
pils, as in case of failure the State officials may lodge a complaint 
against them. They cooperate with the public schools, inasmuch 
as their certificates of standing are honored by the public schools. 
Thus, for instance, when the Lutheran schools dismiss their annual 
confirmation classes, these children pass into the public schools, 
entering the corresponding grades. This cooperation makes it im- 
perative for the parochial schools to be up to date. They are also 
open to inspection, and anybody that wishes to attend their ses- 
sions is made welcome. 

The parochial schools also truthfully claim that they foster 
true patriotism. Every session is opened with short devotional 
exercises, after which the pupils arise and salute the flag. It is 
self-understood that the pupils are also able to sing the national 
hymns, “The Star-Spangled Banner” and “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee.” In many of our parochial schools one will find the pic- 
tures of ‘George Washington and Abraham Lincoln on the walls 
beside the picture of that great liberator of Christianity, Martin 
Luther. And the pupils are taught to pray for their government 
and their country. The pupils of our Lutheran schools are born 
in this country and are native American citizens, and they are 
taught to love and honor the flag. They are all members of the 
Junior Red Cross, and they are doing their “bit” as well as other 
children. At the present writing there are about 200,000 erstwhile 
pupils of Lutheran parochial schools in khaki serving their country 
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in the camps and in the trenches. No more loyal and patriotic sol- 
diers and citizens can be found anywhere than among the products 
of our Lutheran parochial schools. 

Any attempt to curtail the rights of these schools is entirely 
unjustified and unwarranted, and is sure to meet with the resent- 
ment of all loyal and patriotic Lutherans. If we would win the 
war against Germany, we must be careful not to sow the seed of 
discord among the citizens of our own country. Is there nothing 
more important to do than to make the cherished institution of 
a large and patriotic class of citizens the object of a hateful attack ? 
Is this the reward for their loyalty and patriotism ? 


ee 


State Board Questions with Answers. 





ARITHMETIC. 

1. A broker buys flour for a customer at $3.30 per barrel, 
charging 2%; the bill, including commission, is $4,039.20. How 
many barrels are bought? 

2. What single discount is equivalent to the double discount 
of 15% and 12%% off? 

3. The radius of the sun is 10,856% of that of the earth, and 
the radius of the earth is 6,370 km.; compute the volume of the 
sun in cubic kilometers. 

4. Explain carefully from a diagram the distinction between 
the local time and standard time. 

5. At 69 ets. per bushel, what is the value of wheat which 
fills a bin 16X5xX6 ft. ? 

6. If the pressure of air on a lake is 15 lbs. per square inch, 
and if 1 cu. ft. of water weighs 1,000 oz., find the pressure per 
square foot at the depth of 100 ft. 

?. By means of a diagram show how you would teach prob- 
lem 6. 

8. How long will it take 12 men to do a piece of work which 
8 men can do in 54 days? 


PRIMARY. 


9. How would you introduce children to the subject of de- 
nominate numbers ? 

10. How would you teach short division? 

11. How would you introduce the subject of common fractions ? 
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ANSWERS. 


1. Cost of one barrel is $3.30 plus commission, which equals 
$3.366. $4,039.20 divided by $3.366 equals 1,200, the number of 
barrels bought. 

2. 100 minus 15 equals 85; 12% of 85 equals 10%. Hence, 
the equivalent single discount is 15% plus 10%%, which equals 
256%. 

3. 10,856% equals 108.56. Radius of sun equals 108.56 times 
6,370 km., which equals 691,587.2 km. Volume of sun equals 
‘/s times 3.1416 times 691,587.2° cu. km., a number too large to 
compute in the given unit. 

4. Local time at any point is the time obtained by counting 
noon at the instant the sun crosses the meridian of that point. 
Standard time is that used in certain belts of a country for com- 
mercial convenience. In the Mississippi Valley, for example, the 
time used in every-day affairs is the local time of the ninetieth 
meridian, the belt extending from Western Pennsylvania to the 
eastern borders of the Rocky Mountain States. 

5. One bushel equals 1.25 cu. ft. The value of the wheat is 
$0.69 times 16 times 5 times 6, divided by 1.25, which equals 
$264.96. 

6. Pressure at depth of 100 ft. equals weight of water and air 
pressure, or 100 times 1,000 oz. and 15 times 144 Ibs., which equals 
6,250 lbs. plus 2,160 lbs., which equals 8.410 lbs., which equals 
4 tons and 410 lbs. 

7. Drawing required. 

8. If 8 men require 54 days, 12 men would require % of 
54 days, which is 36 days. 

9. By having dry and liquid measures at hand and allowing 
the children to do the real measuring, thus developing these tables. 

10. Orally, ask: How many 2’s do you see in 4? In 6? 
In 8? 8 contains 2 how many times? “8 contains 2 four times,” 
is written 2°/s, 

11. With objects, such as oranges, apples, ete., developing one- 
half, one-fourth, three-fourths, etc., and say we write one-half in 


this way, %%; and two-halves this way, */:, ete. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Will any advantage accrue from the discovery of the north 
and south poles? If so, what? 
2. What effect do winds have upon climate? Cite several not- 
able examples. 
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3. Where, according to the 1910 census, is the center of 
population of the United States? In what direction will it likely 
move? Why? , 

4. The fortieth parallel of latitude crosses what countries of 
Europe? 

5. Draw an outline map of Indiana, locating its rivers and 
and the five largest cities. 

6. How will the changed form of government likely affect 
China? 

7. Tell how the sea promotes civilization. 

8. Why is the Khaibar Pass regarded as the key to India? 


PRIMARY. 

9. Adults have said that their common school-work in geog- 
raphy led them to picture rivers as crooked black lines on a map, 
and cities as little circles on a map. How would you teach this 
part of the subject of geography that such impressions may not 
be left? 

10. Describe four specific uses you made of the sand-table in 
your geography teaching this year. 

11. Outline the first-vear geography work, as given in the 
State Course of Study. 

ANSWERS. 

1. The results of polar exploration and discovery are of great 
scientific importance. Observations and records of temperature. 
pressure, winds, and moisture conditions have been made by all 
polar expeditions, and these observations are valuable contributions 
to the study of weather and climate. Investigations of temper- 
atures of Arctic Ocean waters at different depths have also been 
made, and interesting facts in connection with surface features, 
altitude, and life conditions of Antarctic regions. There is not 
a little value in the examples of courage, persistence, and sacrifice 
shown in the history of polar exploration. 

2. Wind direction greatly affects the temperature and mois- 
ture conditions of most regions of the earth. The windward slopes 
of mountains are moist; the leeward slopes generally dry. South 
winds in the northern hemisphere are warm and north winds are 
cold. Winds from the sea bring mild and uniform temperatures 
and abundant rainfall. Well-known examples of the influence of 
the wind on climate are the “monsoons” of Southeastern Asia and 
the mild, moist west-coast climate of Europe and North America. 

3. The center of population for the 1910 census is in-Bloom- 
ington, Ind. It will likely continue to move west for the same 
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reasons that it has always done so, viz., that population in com- 
parison with area and natural resources is relatively small to the 
west of the present center of population, so that greater increase 
is encouraged in that direction. 

4, The parallel of 40 degrees latitude north crosses Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, and Turkey. (Changes in Turkey due to late war 
not yet available.) 

5. Compare required map with a map, of Indiana. 

6. In general the change of government in China is a sign 
of progress. It is more the result or accompaniment of progress 
than its cause. It is impossible to forecast the vicissitudes which 
the new government may encounter, or what backsets it may re- 
ceive, but the movement in China is certainly toward greater free- 
dom, progress in education and in industrial development. 

7. By developing skill, courage, and confidence in the art of 
navigation and knowledge and wealth through interchange of ideas 
and commercial intercourse. It has become the common highway 
and means of communication for all the countries of the earth. 

8. The Khaibar Pass has been the route of nearly all invasions 
of Northern India. It is in Afghanistan, a buffer state between 
Russian and British territorial interests, conflicting with, and 
jealous of, each other. Russia for a long time has had designs 
against British power and possession in India, and is constantly. 
more than suspected of intrigue with Afghanistan for advantages 
in the accomplishment of her designs. Control of the Khaibar 
Pass by either power would give it a great advantage over the 
other. Herat, much farther west, is also spoken of as the “Key 
to India.” 

9. If there is anything important in the statement of such 
adults, it is that they have not clear ideas of rivers and cities as 
facts in themselves, or that they lack imagination. These ideas 
of the loss of the object in the symbol are not peculiar to adults 
more than to youth, or to geography than to arithmetic. It is 
good pedagogy to have the clear idea before the symbol; but the 
mind has a great advantage in geography as well as in mathematics 
in the use of symbols. The purpose of the map is to show in dia- 
gram the distance, direction, and position of such features as the 
author may wish to show. The map is not intended to teach what 
a city is, but where it is; how far and in what direction it is from 
other places. One may get many-ideas regarding a river from a 
map. Its length, direction of flow, position in a country, the map 
shows. Other facts as to size, volume, navigability, may be in- 
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ferred, but they are not taught, nor intended to be taught, by the 
map. He is a fortunate adult who can keep his diagram of dots 
and lines in mind together with their relative distances, positions. 
and directions. He can find whatever city or river he may wish 
by going the right direction and distance. 

10. This is a request for a statement of teaching pareaenns 
and must be judged by the examiner. 

11. Compare answer with course of study presumed to be in 
the hands of all superintendents and teachers. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. What were the chief subjects of debate in Congress during 
Jackson’s administration ? 

2. Discuss Hamilton’s financial policy. 

3. What was meant by “Carpet-bag” government? The Ku- 
klux Klan? 

4. Give reasons why the United States surpasses all other 
nations in the number of inventions. 

5. Why was there opposition to Grant’s having a third term ? 
Has this question arisen since Grant’s administration ? 

6: Give causes and results of the “Second War of Inde- 
pendence.” 

7. Who were the following: Tecumseh, John Marshall, Robert 
Morris, and William Lloyd Garrison ? 

8. How is a President elected ? 


PRIMARY. 


9. Name five good supplementary books that can be used with 
the State Course of Study in History, for the third grade. 

10. Write a short sketch of Marco Polo, using such facts as 
you would develop in teaching his life to third-year pupils. 

11. Write a short sketch of William Penn, using such facts 
as you would develop in teaching his life to fourth-grade pupils. 
ANSWERS. 

1. The chief subjects of debate in Congress during Jackson’s 
administration were the nullification, or protest of South Carolina 
against an unfavorable tariff, and Jackson’s destruction of the 
Bank of the United States. 

2. Hamilton’s financial policy was as follows: At the close 
of the War of the Revolution the country was very much in debt. 
Hamilton proposed to put the credit of the country on a firmer 
basis by paying the foreign debt, the home debt of the Confedera- 
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tion, and also the debts incurred by the several States during the 
war. Aftey much opposition, Congress accepted his plans. A part 
of his plan was for the establishment of a Bank of the United 
States. Such a bank, Hamilton claimed, would enable the Gov- 
ernment to borrow money on easy terms, and would be a safe and 
convenient place for depositing the funds of the Government. 

3. Adventurers who overran the South at the beginning of 
Grant’s first administration, who, by playing on the prejudices and 
taking advantage of the ignorance of the freedmen, secured their 
votes and control by the government in some States. Kuklux was 
a secret band organized by the white people of the South to protect 
themselves from the “Carpet-baggers” and keep the negroes from 
voting. 

4. Because the great development of our natural resources ne- 
cessitates new and improved methods and machines. Necessity is 
ever the mother of invention. The cotton gin and reaper are ex- 
amples of this. 

5. Because the election of a President for a third term would 
create too much of a “one-man” government. The question arose 
in connection with Roosevelt. 

6. Primary cause of “Second War of Independence” was 
slavery. Secession, another cause, was an outgrowth of slavery. 
Results: Slavery was abolished forever; it was settled that no 
State could leave the Union. 

%. Tecumseh — Indian chief, whose forces were defeated by 
William Henry Harrison in the Battle of Tippecanoe. John Mar- 
shall — Great American jurist, appointed Chief Justice of the 
United States by John Adams in 1801. Robert Morris — In 1789 
appointed “Superintendent of Finance” by Congress ; helped finance 
the Revolutionary War. William Llovd Garrison — Publisher of 
The Liberator in Boston, which agitated slavery emancipation. 

8. By electors elected by the people. This is in accordance 
with the Constitution. 

9. (a) Source Book of American History. (b) Age of Chiv- 
alry. (c) Famous Men of Middle Ages. (d) Tappan: Bible 
Stories. (e) Camps and Firesides of the American Revolution. 

10. Personal answer. 


SOCIOLOGY AND MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
1. What is the relation of sociology to biology. history, eco- 
nomics, politics, ethics, and education ? 
2. Discuss the family as follows: (a) A primary social in- 
16 
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stitution. (b) Primary functions of the family. (c) The funce- 
tions of the family in social progress. (d) The family and industry. 

3. What is the influence of Christianity upon family life? 

4. Name three remedies for the divorce evil. 

5. State briefly Malthus’ theory of population. 

6. Name five objective causes and five subjective causes of 
poverty. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) Sociology must draw on the science of biology for the 
“physical basis” which conditions both man’s individual and his 
social life. (b) History is the description of the social past; so- 
ciology is the science of the factors and forces which have produced 
the social past, and of the laws involved in the operation of these 
factors. (c) Sociology deals with the social life of man in general ; 
economics deals with a special aspect of this social life, the indus- 
' trial, and is therefore classed as a special science. (d) The same 
relation exists as to politics; this also is a special science, dealing 
in detail with the political life of man. (e) It is now recognized 
that the ethical value of an act is measured by its direct and in- 
direct social consequences; ethics must, therefore, go to sociology 
for the data with which to determine questions of right and wrong. 
(f) Education is the process of bringing the individual into ad- 
justment with the world in which he is to live. This world, in 
the main, is a social world. Education must look to sociology for 
the data with which to determine what shall be its aim and its 
standards of efficiency. 

2. (a) The family is “primary” in the sense that all other 
institutions were “split off” from it to assume functions originally 
performed by the family; in the sense that all other institutions 
exist to sustain and supplement the home; and also in the sense 
that through the home the individual gets his introduction into 
other institutions. The home is the first school, the first temple, 
the first court of justice, etc., in the life of the child. (b) The 
primary functions of the home are the rearing of children, the 
transmission of inspiration for culture from generation to genera- 
tion, to furnish the individual a “house of refuge,” and to socialize 
him. (c) As just suggested, the family is the chief agency for so- 
cializing the individual, for developing altruism, sympathy, :co- 
operation and those other dispositions which are necessary to social 
progress. Besides, the desire for betterment of family conditions 
is the strongest motive for social betterment. (d) Probably no 
other aspect of social life is more vital than the relation of the 
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family to industry. The general welfare requires that industry 
shall be subordinated to the family life. Most social ills spring 
from subordinating family life to industry. 

3. Christianity raises the dignity of womanhood, increases 
concern for child welfare, purifies and sanctifies the marriage re- 
lation, ennobles family life in all its aspects. 

4. (a) Greater care in marriage. (b) Restoration of the re- 
ligious character of marriage. (c) Checking the spirit of individ- 
ualism and “high life.” 

5. Malthus’ theory is that population tends to increase faster 
than the food supply, and that society is ever rapidly approaching 
that state in which there will be too many mouths to feed with 
the food supply available. 

6. (a) Objective causes: Waste of natural resources, indus- 
trial disturbances, unsanitary conditions of living, unwise charity, 
unrestricted immigration. (b) Subjectve causes: Sickness, feeble- 
mindedness, intemperance, degeneracy, desertion. 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


1. Could one be “individually” efficient without being “so- 
cially” efficient? Illustrate. 

2. What is the law of habit-building? 

3. What can parent-teachers’ associations do for the school ? 

4. Distinguish between logical and rote memory. 

5. Is there any relation between efficiency and mechanization 
in the schoolroom? 

6. Can moral instruction be successfully given by the direct 
method? Why? 

%. What are the common rules of hygiene as applied to the 
schoolroom ? 

8. In your opinion does domestic economy occupy a sufficiently 
large place in the curriculum? Explain. 


PRIMARY. 
9. What are some of the defects in children that are frequently 
met with in the schoolroom ? 
10. Mention some devices for securing attention. 
11. What do you understand by “children’s rights”? 


ANSWERS. 


1. No; not in the larger sense of the term “individually.” 
What is best for the group is in the end best for the individual. 
A selfish individual robs himself as much as the group. 
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2. The law of habit-building is “drill in attention until the 
activity becomes automatic.” 

3. These associations can encourage the spirit of cooperation, 
inspire teachers, keep parents in a helpful frame of mind, and im- 
press the importance of the work on the children. 

4, Logical memory takes advantage of the principles that 
govern the association of ideas. Rote memory depends upon rep- 
etition without any reference to meaning. 

5. Yes. Mechanization is in the schoolroom what habit is in 
life. It saves time, perfects action, and permits effective work. 

6. No. Moral instruction does not depend altogether upon 
knowledge. Information is essential, but habit and ideals enter 
into the problem. Therefore the direct method alone is unsatis- 
factory. 

7. The rules cannot be stated in brief, but they cover the 
principles of lighting, heating, ventilation, sanitation, diet, clean 
living and thinking, and moral conduct. 

8. It does in the curriculum, but not in practise in the school- 
room. The subject is receiving the attention that it deserves, but 
teachers and equipment are still wanting. 

9. Defective sight and hearing, adenoids, weakness from in- 
sufficient diet and exercise. 

‘10. Make the subject interesting. Use the blackboard. Dram- 
atize, appeal to instincts, require attention authoritatively. 

11. Children are not “little men” nor “little women.” Their 
lives are distinct within a world of their own. They are entitled 
to “childhood.” 


EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS IN TEACHING. 


1. What advantages come from periods of relaxation after 
each recitation? 

2. Is the proportion of men teachers increasing, or is it be- 
coming less? What results follow? 

3. Outline a lesson on “The Boston Tea Party” so as to create 
active and effective thinking. 

4. How do you account for the fact that some studies you 
pursued in high school are largely forgotten, while others you re- 
member well? 

5. How would you secure lightness and rapidity in pen- 
manship ? 

6. Shall slang and unconventional speech be tolerated in the 
school in order not to inhibit unduly the child in his spontaneity ? 
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%7. What method do you use to encourage your pupils to talk 
freely and to the point? 

8. Show how English may be made directly applicable to the 
special needs of girls. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Reduce whispering, release nervous tension, and give op- 
portunity for deep breathing and quickened circulation. 

2. It is becoming less, with the result that boys and girls 
are missing the influence that comes from experience with a man 
teacher of strong character and high ideals. Both sexes are needed 
in teaching the boys and girls. 

3. The Boston Tea Party: Describe the event. Under what 
circumstances? Who were interested? Why? What causes led 
to this act? What were the results? How might it have been 
avoided ? 

4. To the extent that a definite relation can be seen between 
the subject studied and the pupil’s experience, to that extent it is 
remembered. 

5. It frequently is necessary to take hold of the child’s hand 
in which it lightly holds the pencil, and help it swing the hand 
lightly through the air, following the form of some letter. Then 
have the child make the letter in the same light way, but rapidly. 
Short periods of such practise, repeated frequently, soon reach the 
desired end. 

6. Unconventional speech may be tolerated in some measure 
in special cases and under some circumstances, but it must be re- 
membered that the best thing that can be done for the young is 
to develop in them good taste, so that they will feel what is ap- 
propriate to be done in any situation. 

7. In the daily regimen encourage pupils to talk much to 
their fellows, and in the regular work encourage this form of ex- 
pression upon some matter in which they have strong interest. 

8. In the spelling of the words in common use in her sphere, 
in ability to express herself in clear, concise terms, and in her 
appreciation of good literature. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


1. Explain the work of the liver in the process of digestion. 
2. Describe the functions of the skin. 

Explain how and why we breathe. 

Give directions for the care of the eyes. 
Discuss the effect of alcohol upon the kidneys. 


ed 
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6. Explain the progress that has been made in late years in 
the treatment of tuberculosis. — 

%. Explain the effects of the use of alcohol upon industry and 
citizenship. 

8. Discuss the primary conditions of good health. 


PRIMARY. 

9. Has the primary teacher any relation to the cleanliness of 
her schoolroom? Explain. 

10. Name three instances in the past year when your school 
has derived practical benefit from the Indiana Medical Inspec- 
tion Law. 

11. Describe three playground games, and tell how they are 
related to the health of the children who participate. 


ANSWERS. 

1. Primarily, the liver is the organ of bile secretion. This 
fluid acts in saponification and digestion of the hydrocarbons. It. 
also lubricates the bowel, probably stimulating peristalsis. 

2. The skin acts as a thermostat, keeping the bodily temper- 
ature near normal. Rise of temperature is met by secretion of per- 
spiration, the evaporation of which lowers the temperature. The 
reverse is true when the temperature falls. In addition to this, 
the excretory function relieves the blood of a large part of its 
impurities. As an integument, the skin furnishes protection to 
the body. 

3. The elevation of the sternum and the simultaneous de- 
pression of the diaphragm enlarge the thorax, when the air enters 
through the trachea in order to equalize the pressure. The reverse 
motion of these parts drives the air out again. The end achieved 
by breathing is to aerate the blood-cells, thus providing the oxygen 
necessary for disposing of the waste material in the body-cells. 

4, They should be relieved of all undue and unnecessary strain. 
In this connection they must be used only in good light, and must 
be supplemented by lenses if any natural defect is present. They 
must be kept clean, and any irritation from any cause should be 
investigated at once. 

5. Alcohol is excreted through the kidneys very soon after its 
introduction into the system, and it is almost entirely unchanged. 
As the kidney structure is arranged for a filtration through cap- 
illary walls, it can readily be seen that the destruction of these 
walls must impair the function very vitally. This is the tendency 
of alcohol, and it produces very marked necrosis in the kidneys. 
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This process, once started, defies treatment, as witness the case of 
Bright’s Disease. 

6. The greatest step in this progress has been the educating 
of the public in the nature and cause of the disease, and the re- 
sulting better living conditions to arrest the spread. The treat- 
ment of cases, fresh-air schools, sleeping-porches, antispitting or- 
dinances, abolition of public cups, etc., indicate the progress made. 

%. A mind influenced by alcohol loses power to concentrate ; 
judgment is impaired, and sense of responsibility lessened. These 
things militate against good business dealing. Again, the habit 
of conviviality takes time, and forms associates which detract from 
business. The same things apply to citizenship. 

‘8. The body may be viewed as an engine, and the same 
common-sense rules will hold. It must be regularly supplied with 
a proper amount of good fuel. This means regular meals, of whole- 
some food, containing the necessary elements. It must not be 
allowed to clog up with its own combustion products. This means 
keeping the bowels and skin-pores open and active. It must have 
air and water. This means ventilation and plenty of good drink- 
ing-water. It must not be overworked or allowed to rust out. This 
means regular rest and sleep, and healthful muscular exercises. 


PRIMARY. 
9. She is directly responsible, both as being the person in 
charge and as setting a living example to the pupils under her. 
10. The instances will have arisen in the individual school. 
11. Any which involve running and jumping, as these are 
the natural exercise forms, and best stimulate the circulation and 


respiration. 
LITERATURE. 


1. What Geography and History should be correlated with 
Last of the Mokicans? Hamlet? and Quo Vadis? 

2. “One was the Tishbite 

Whom the ravens fed.” 

Explain the Biblical allusion. 

3. Who wrote Cymbeline? Faust? Daniel Deronda? 

4. In what plays of Shakespeare are these characters found: 
Ophelia, Horatio, Cassius, Shylock? 

5. Name three great English poets of the Victorian Age. 

6. Name five Indiana literary productions that have a national 
reputation, and the author of each. 

%. Define personification. Quote an example. 
8. How do you expect children to prepare a lesson in literature ? 
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PRIMARY. 


9. Give the title of a good literary story for children in the 
first year primary, and write it as you would tell it to your pupils. 

10. Outline a course of study in supplementary reading suit- 
able for the first half of the second year. 

11. Outline a course of study in supplementary reading suit- 
able for the first half of the third year. 

ANSWERS. 

1. U.S. history in the colonial period, and the geography of 
New York ai the New England States. History and geography 
of Denmark. Geography of Italy, the Mediterranean, and the wits 
Land; Bible and Roman history. 

2, Elijah, the Tishbite, prophesied against Ahab, the suite 
king, that a famine should prevail in the land and should be accom- 
panied by a great drought. Elijah escaped the distress by hiding 
in Cherith, where he was ‘supplied with meat and drink by ravens, 
according to the command of God. 1 Kings 17. 

3. Shakespeare; Goethe; George Eliot. 

4, Hamlet; Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar; Merchant of 
Venice. 

5. Tennyson; Browning; Matthew Arnold. 

6. Ben Hur, Wallace; Rhymes of Childhood, Riley; The Gray- 
sons, Eggleston; Monsieur Beaucaire, Tarkington; A Hoosier 
Chronicle, Nicholson; Abraham Iincoln, John Hay. 

?. Personification is the figure of rhetoric in which animals 
or inanimate objects are assumed to be endowed with human at- 


tributes. 
“And all the broad leaves over me 


Clapped their little hands in glee.” 

8. The preparation will vary with the selection and the par- 
ticular end desired in that particular case. Ordinarily the reading 
of the selection and looking up the meaning of unfamiliar words 
is sufficient. In some cases references and correlated history and 
geography must be learned. Work of this sort must not be allowed 
to become so burdensome as to produce a dislike for the classic. 


PRIMARY. 
9. The Lost Sheep, Luke 15, 3—%. The teacher will supply, 
in the telling, details of description which will enable the children 
to visualize the scene. 


10. 11. The selection will need to be made with reference to 
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the particular class in hand. There is a mass of graded reading 
on the market, and the teacher can scarcely go wrong if the choice 
is made from houses of recognized standing in the educational field. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. What is a phrase? Illustrate. Name two kinds of phrases 
and illustrate. 

2. Analyze: 

“I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour.” 

3. Point out the clauses and tell how they are used: (a) “Co- 
lumbus did not know that he had discovered a continent.” (b) “The 
popular idea that water is purified by freezing is a mistake.” 

4. Give the construction of day in each of the following: 
(a) The day is past and gone. (b) Sunday, the day of rest, is 
precious to the laborer. (c) I considered the day to be unfavor- 
able. (d) Give every day its task. 

5. What means do you take to correct the use of incorrect 
forms of the irregular verbs? 

6. Tell the mode of each verb in the following: (a) If 1 were 
you, I would not say that. (b) I hope you may succeed. (c) Be 
just and fear not. Give reasons for your answers. 

7. Write a synopsis of the verb give. 

8. Parse the adverbs in the following sentences: (a) This 
is the house where I was born. (b) Whither I go ve know not. 
(c) Perhaps he knows no better. 


PRIMARY. 


9. Why is it better to tell a story to children than to read it? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

10. What do you mean by a “Class Composition,” and how 
would you teach such exercise? Use for your title “The Robin.” 

11. Outline a course of study in language for the first term 
of the third year. 

ANSWERS. 

1. A phrase is a group of related words used as some part 
of speech, but not containing a subject and predicate: as, to the 
change. Prepositional, as, at my work; infinitive, as, to obey him. 

2. A complex assertive sentence. I ... midnight, the prin- 
cipal clause; As ... howr, the subordinate clause. J is the sub- 
ject, stood is the predicate modified by on the bridge and at mid- 
might; also by the subordinate adverbial clause of time, of which 
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clocks is the subject, were striking is the predicate, and hour is 
the object complement. 

3. (a) That he had discovered a continent is the subordinate 
clause used as the object of did not know. (b) That water is puri- 
fied by freezing is the subordinate clause used as an appositive. 

4, (a) Subject. (b) An appositive. (c) Objective subject of 
the infinitive te be. (d) Indirect object of give. 

5. Constant reminder. Drill on correct irregular forms. Keep 
correct forms that are most likely to give trouble constantly in view 
until the habit of their use is firmly established. 

6. (a) Past subjunctive; past potential. (b) Present indic- 
ative; present potential. (c) Both present imperative. (a) Ex- 
presses a supposition; expresses obligation. (b) Assertive; pos- 
sibility. (c) Command. 

7. Principal parts: Present, ge; past, gave; present parti- 
ciple, given. Pres. ind., J gwe; pres. perf., I have given; past, 
I gave; past perf., I had gwen; future, I shall give; fut. perf., 
I shall have given. Pres. subjunctive, Jf I give; past subj., If 
I gave. Pres. imperative, Give. Pres. infinitive, to give; perfect 
inf., to have given. Perf. participle, given; pres. perf. part., hav- 
ing gwen. 

8. (a) Where is a relative or conjunctive adverb, equivalent 
to in which. It connects the two clauses and modifies was born. 
(b) Whither is a conjunctive adverb, equivalent to the place to 
which. (c) Perhaps, an adverb, modifies knows. 

9. It is better to tell a story to children than to read it, be- 
cause it gives more opportunity for naturalness, in that it is jusi 
talked, and makes a direct appeal to the hearers. The teller may 
look into the faces of the listeners, and the story has a setting of 
familiarity that claims attention. 

10. A class composition is one to which each member of the 
class has contributed. The teacher places the subject on the board. 
After discussion, sentences are formed, and they are written by the 
teacher. Later the composition is re-read, improved, and stands as 
a product of the class. 

11. See State Course of Study. 


READING. 


1. In what ways do pupils learn to know new printed words? 

2. How do you test the pupil’s knowledge of the content of a 
reading-lesson ? 

3. Give three reasons against the use of the alphabet method 
in teaching reading. 
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4, Why may the material for class use in reading be selected 
mainly from literature? 

5. What effect would you try to produce on the pupil in teach- 
ing The Barefoot Boy? Abou Ben Adhem? The Leak in the Dike? 
The Star-spangled Banner? Barbara Frietchie? 

6. What is the value of having a pupil give a summary in 
class of a book or article he has read out of school? 

7. How would you teach pupils to make a good brief summary 
of a lengthy piece of discourse? 

8. What use should be made of the dictionary in teaching 
reading in the intermediate grades? In the grammar grades? 


PRIMARY. 
9. What purpose or purposes should you have in teaching the 
Three Bears? The Old Woman and Her Pig? 
10. Should a list of the new words be placed at the head of 
the lesson for study before beginning the lesson? Give reason. 
11. What place has phonics in first-year work in reading? 


ANSWERS. 

1. By form and by sound. 

2. By oral and written questions. 

3. (1) Not psychological; (2) makes a slow reader; (3) the 
time too long before the pupil begins to read. 

4, It may be selected because the literature abounds in selec- 
tions written so simply that the child can readily master the words, 
and there are literary gems that appeal to, and meet, the needs of 
the children of the different grades. 

5. (1) Give him a keen appreciation of outdoors. (2) Show 
him how divine it is to have a love for humanity. (3) Fill him 
with a desire to do his duty wherever found and however hard. 
(4) and (5) Arouse and stimulate his patriotic nature. 

6. Makes him a more careful reader, develops memory, and 
gives him power of expression. 

%. By giving him an outline for study. 

8. In the intermediate grades it should be introduced in the 
study of the sound of words which are new, and to introduce defi- 
nitions. In the grammar grades it should be used as a familiar 
tool in the study of the sound and definition of words. 

9. These stories should not be taught as reading, but should 
be given as oral story work. The aim in giving them should be 
pleasure, to develop memory, satisfy the spiritual desire of the 
child, and give him power for independent oral expression. 
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10. No. The child gets the words in their isolation, and we 
desire that he get a new word in relation with other known words. 
It weakens his oral expression, because, when he sees the new form 
in the sentence, he stops and looks at the word at the head of the 
lesson. The isolated word-study in primary grades should be given 
at the blackboard and not from the book. 

11. A large place, because the chief business of the first read- 
ing is to gain skill in the mechanics of reading. 


MUSIC. 

1. Use bass clef and write the following: Key G— Sol, fi, 
fa, mi. Key A— Mi, me, mi. Key D flat — Sol, se, si, sol. 

2. What is the distinction between signature and accidental ? 
Define each kind of accidental. 

3. Write the signatures and place the do for the following: 
major keys, using bass clef: D flat, A flat, G, F sharp, EK, B, 
C flat. 

4. Of what use are the signs sharp, flat, natural ? 

5. Define a triad, and illustrate each kind from the root b flat. 

6. Define a chromatic scale. Give the syllables. Define a 
diatonic scale. Give the syllables. 

7. Give an outline of a lesson-plan for a third grade. 

8. Give a conspicuous work of each of the following com- 
posers: Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart. 


PRIMARY. 
9. What is your method for presenting a rote-song? 

10. What quality of voice is most desired in school-singing, 
and how is it obtained? 

11. What are the chief benefits derived from teaching music 
in the publie schools ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Drawing. 

2. The signature is composed of the signs placed at the be- 
ginning of a piece of a staff to indicate the key and the rhythm 
of the piece. An accidental is a sign occurring in the course of 
a piece of music altering the pitch of the note before which it is 
placed. The sharp raises the pitch a half step; the double sharp 
a whole step; the flat lowers the pitch a half step; the double 
flat lowers it a whole step; the natural annuls the effect of a pre- 
vious sharp or flat either in the signature or as an accidental. 

3. D flat, five flats, do on third line; A flat, four flats, do 
on first space; G, one sharp, do on first line; F sharp, six sharps, 
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do on fourth line; ,E, four sharps, do on third space; B, five 
sharps, do on second line; C flat, seven flats, do on second space. 

4. They are signs affecting the pitch. 

5. A triad is a chord of three tones, including a given tone 
with its major or minor third and its perfect, augmented, or di- 
minished fifth. 

6. The chromatic scale consists of twelve tones within the 
octave, ascending or descending in regular succession by half steps. 
Do, di, re, ri, mi, fa, fi, sol, si, la, li, ti, do. A diatonic scale is 
the standard major or minor scale without chromatic alteration. 
Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la; ti, do. 

%. Individnal answer required. 

8. Handel, The Messiah; Haydn, The Creation; Beethoven, 
Fidelio; Mozart, The Magic Flute. 

9. Tell the story, then sing it through two or three times 
lightly, and then have children sing by phrases through it. 

10. A light vibrant quality. By asking for soft, light tones — 
not loud, harsh ones. 

11. It improves the speaking and reading quality of the voice, 
cultivates careful enunciation and pronunciation, develops correct 
methods of breathing, and cultivates and develops appreciation of 
beautiful musical conceptions. — Educator-Journal. 


Viterarijdes. 


PROPHECY AND THE WAR. “Was It Foretold?” An Answer 
for Questioning Christians by Th. Graebner. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Concordia Publishing House. 5% 7%, in Leinivand mit 
Riiden- und Dedeltitel gebunden. Preis: 50 Ct3. portofrei. 

If a market ever was ripe for a book, it is for this one. Our people 
are being importuned by Chiliasts of every kind to investigate their claims 
that the war has been foretold in prophecy. Some large and influential 
semireligious papers, which are read also in our congregations, are giving 
much space to the chiliastic interpretation of the war, and of problems re- 
lated to it. Where the minds are being unsettled by these claims, Prophecy 
and the War will serve as an antidote; where the new chiliastic movement 
is merely getting started, it will be a preventive. The author says: “Just 
now both the Russellites and the Adventists are once more engaged in an 
energetic propaganda for their religious views. Their trump card is now 
their interpretation of the World War in the light of prophecy. ‘Tens of 
thousands of Christians in all denominations are. being proselytized. More- 
over, reputable church-papers are giving much space in recent months to 
articles on prophecy and the war. The positive assertion is heard on all 
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sides, ‘It has been foretold; thus and thus will it end,’ etc. The symptoms 
are multiplying that Christian people in all denominations are taking an 
interest in the claims of modern ‘time-setters’ which is far from healthy. 
The prophecies of the Sacred Writers are made to yield promises of 
a glorious Millennium, due when the Great War has come to a close, and 
these claims are set forth with such assurance that the brains of many 
Christians are in danger of being addled. There is danger that the entire 
Christian world ,will be burned over by the fires of a new chiliastic fanati- 
cism.” Of this danger the book gives conclusive, even alarming, proof. — 
The method employed is exceedingly effective. The general position of 
millennialist reading of prophecy is first investigated, and the various 
identifications made by Chiliasts are then examined in the light of history, 
ethnology, chronology, and common sense. One by one the claims of chilias- 
tic interpreters of the Great War are seen to crumble, and the methods of 
the “time-setters” are shown to be impracticable and contrary to the very 
intention and scope of prophecy. The reductio ad absurdum is applied time 
and again with telling effect. Whoever is still capable of setting himself 
free from the chiliastic delusion will be convinced by the reading of 
this book. The book comprises 112 pages, is printed in clear type on 
special paper, and is neatly bound in full cloth with appropriate cover- 
stamping. 


Altes und Pleues. 


Suland. 

Class of 1918 Graduates of Concordia Teachers College. —- There 
were 71 calls for teachers in the parochial schools of the Missouri Synod 
and only 38 candidates available. The list of graduates, their native state 
and their assigned places will give a good idea of the great scope of the 
work of the college. Twenty-six of the graduates were from Concordia Col- 
lege and twelve from the Seward Teachers’ Seminary: 


Names of Graduates. Native State. Assigned Place. 
G. Beckmann Indiana Snohomish, Wash. 
A. Bruns Illinois Forest Park, IIl. 
H. Buescher Illinois Hufsmith, Tex. 
W. Dreier Germany Kansas City, Mo. 
A. Eilers Illinois Beaver, Mich. 
Th. Grotrian Indiana Bristol, Conn. 

L. Heidemann Illinois New Wells, Mo. 
R. Hinze Wisconsin Aurora, Ind. 

W. Homeier Indiana Atwater, Minn. 
H. Lettermann Indiana Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. Luebkert Michigan Evanston, III. 
W. Meier Indiana Houston, Tex. 
G. Naeser Germany Chicago, III. 

R. Roth Missouri Peoria, Ill. 

S. Roth Canada Reynolds, Ind. 
A. Sachtleben Illinois Winnipeg, Can. 
E. Scheiwe Illinois New York, N. Y. 
W. Scheiwe Illinois Mount Olive, Ill. 
W. Schueler Illinois Beardstown, IIl. 


W. Schulenborg Indiana Royal Oak, Mich. 
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Names of Graduates. Native State. Assigned Place. 
J. Sedory Illinois Cleveland, O. 
E. Stelter Wisconsin Ute, Iowa. 
J. Stenske Wisconsin Charter Oak, Iowa. 
F. Troyke Illinois Cincinnati, O. 
W. Wendling Illinois Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
E. Zielske Minnesota Hamtramck, Mich. 


— What does this list, and the fact that almost half of the calls could not 
be filled, tell us? It tells us very forcefully that we must have more boys 
at the college in order to get more men to work in our dear schools. Our 
work is getting ahead of us, and there is great danger that unless we fol- 
low up very quickly, many a school will be lost for lack of a teacher. It 
is true that Illinois has furnished eleven of the men sent out this year, but 
only one of them is from Chicago. Are we doing our duty in this respect? 
Let each and every reader of the ScuuLBLarr— and every reader of the 
SCHULBLATT is a good enthusiastic Lutheran — who has the welfare of his 
Church at heart, ponder this matter very seriously. Perhaps he has a son 
that may be induced to serve the Lord as a teacher; perhaps he has the 
means to support some other boy that lacks the means to study. Let us 
talk the matter over in our meetings, let us think of it when we repeat the 
Second Petition of the Lord’s Prayer, The call for more men is erying, and 
the cause is the future of our dear Lutheran Church. -—- The commencement 
exercises took place on Sunday afternoon at two o’clock. The chapel was 
crowded to its capacity. The closing program did full credit to the class, 
whose memory will remain a pleasant one with faculty and students. May 
the Lord bless the young men in their work in His vineyard! 


PROGRAM OF THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


Eryn NG: 306 5 gw eee (2 Gt ie ems 
Organ Solo, Sonata No.6... : : : - i . Mendelssohn 
G. Naeser 
English Oration: “Self-Education” . . . . . . . H. Lettermann 

German Oration: “Wer sich nicht beherrschen kann, 

Beherrscht auch keinen andern Mann” . . JL. Zielske 
Organ Solo: “Grand Chorus” . . . . . . . =.  Gwilmant 

A. Bruns 
tenes: Bord is My ight ok te a wee ee 
Students’ Chorus 
Address and Distribution of Diplomas . . . . President W. C. Kohn 
Pepe NO SG ea sl a SO ae oo ee eee 
E. H. E. 


River Forest Teachers College. — The greatest event at our college 
in spring was no doubt the Memorial Day celebration. At 9 a.m. the stu- 
dents, headed by the band, all in spotless white uniform, marched in pro- 
cession to the appointed meeting-place to take part in the city parade. 
Wherever they made their appearance, they were greeted by applause, and 
the college division was, no doubt, the finest looking section of the parade. 
On the way back the members of the Chicago Walther League societies, 
who had come out in a special train, were escorted to the college. In the 
mean time the Chicagoans had begun to arrive at the college, and at 
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twelve o’clock there were several thousand people on the campus. After 
dinner the athletic events were “run off.” There were races, high and 
broad jumps, tennis-matches, shot-puttings, ete. At two o’clock the regular 
program began, which was opened with the National Hymn, played by the 
band and sung by six thousand voices, for the crowd had increased to that 
size. After the singing President W. C. Kohn spoke a prayer, in which he 
asked the Lord to bless our dear country, to counsel our leaders, to give 
victory to our arms, to comfort and protect our boys in the army and navy, 
and especially to bless the workers of the Red Cross, who are doing such 
noble work at home and abroad. President Kohn then introduced Ex- 
Governor Deneen and the Rev. Soldan of Camp Grant as the speakers of 
the day. The addresses, which were appropriate to the occasion, drew 
forth the hearty applause of the assembly. Patriotic resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to the press of our country. — After the memorial service the 
student-body gave an exhibition drill in marching and with wands. They 
did credit to their instructor, Mr. Camann, who has been out here every 
Saturday during the last year to give instructions in athletics. During 
the week the boys drill under a corps of student lieutenants. Many 
a military company might have been well satisfied with the precision with 
which the maneuvers were executed. The wand-drills were accompanied 
by band music. Several special drills and exhibitions in pyramid-building 
were given by select bodies of students. The college-band deserves especial 
mention. It has been the means of “putting us right” with the people 
of our villages of Oak Park and River Forest. Three patriotic parades 
were led by the band and the student-body. Four divisions of drafted men 
were given a farewell by the band. Several letters of appreciation for the 
patriotic services were received from the draft board and other authorities. 
Thus the college-band has become the representative body of the college 
in all patriotic affairs, and this has been very valuable in this strenuous 
year. The boys deserve credit for their willing work, which at times was 
very tiring.— On last Friday evening the pupils of the three assistant 
instructors, Messrs. Bretscher, Beck, and Fehner, gave a ,recital on the 
piano and organ. Next Saturday the students of the graduating class 
will give a concert and entertainment to their benefactors and friends. On 
Friday evening the student-body will give the annual farewell dinner to 
the graduates. On Sunday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the commencement exer- 
cises will be held, and on Monday the college will be deserted by ali except 
six students, who will remain to take care of the grounds during the 
summer. BR. H. EF. 


Wu sland. 


Die Siebententags-Adventiften jcheinen in Deutfdland recht rithrig 3u 
fein. 115 Gemeinden find bereits organifiert tworden. Zhre 184 SGabbat- 
fchulen werden bon 5800 Sehiilern befucht. hr Mifjionsinftitut gu Fric- 
dDenSau gahlt 15 Lehrer und 75 Studenten. M. L. 


The Bible in Tibetan. — The Moravian Himalayan mission has com- 
pleted the translation of the entire Bible into the language of Tibet. The 
New Testament in this language has been in use for quite a long time. 

Lutheran Standard. 








